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strength was scarcely 3,000 men; no navy, except three
or four small ships; and not the slightest shadow of a
war industry.

The task of organizing a Canadian army, by volun-
tary enlistment, was entrusted to a minister who was
as little a francophile as he wras a fiery imperialist. Less
than two months after the invasion of Belgium the
first contingents of Canadian troops left Quebec for
Gaspe from where they sailed for Europe. During the
two years that followed, and still on a voluntary basis,
the number of Canadian soldiers rose to 400,000. The
objective of half a million was difficult to reach, since
the total population of the country was not much more
than 8,000,000. One can imagine the enormous sums
poured out to equip these troops, to clothe, feed and
transport them. The government found the necessary
millions by raising Victory Loans, which were always
subscribed and indeed over-subscribed, on the spot.
This was in addition to voluntary contributions in
money and goods to the Red Cross, and the relief com-
mittees formed to help the unfortunate population in
the invaded territories.

While Canada's sailors and ships were assuring the
protection of the North Atlantic route and the eastern
coast of the country, the First Canadian Division,
which had landed in France in February 1915, was
covering itself with glory in Flanders; before it lay the
bloody battles of the Somme in 1916, the storming of
the ridge at Vimy in 1917, and the victorious push of
1918. In the air, as on land and at sea, Canadians gave
ample proof of their gallantry and endurance and it is
fair to recall that from 1914 to 1918 they furnished
nearly a third of the pilots of the Royal Air Force.